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WILD  VALERIAN. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  Root* 

PHYSICIANS  find  uncertainty  in  the 
effedts  of  Valerian ;  and  the  medi¬ 
cine  has  of  late  loft  fome  part  of  its 
credit :  I  beg  they  will  receive  from  me, 
(who  have  conlidered  plants  with  fome  at¬ 
tention)  the  following  reafons :  and  when 
the  caufes  of  that  uncertainty  are  fliewn,  the 
remedy  will  be  eafy* 

It  is  by  the  application  to  fuch  purpofes 
botany  becomes  ufeful  to  mankind;  andftis 
a  common  misfortune  the  fcience  is  fo  little 
cultivated  in  England.  Some  fhould  en- 
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quire  <vith  ftriflinefs  into  the  hate  of  drugs ; 
and  determine  with  equal  freedom  againft 
ignorance  and  fraud.  This  cannot  be  ex-^ 
pedtedfrom  the  phyficians;  for  the  fuperior 
care  of  health  does  not  allow  them  leifure  : 
the  age  is  not  deficient  in  Hippocr  ate's’s  ; 
but  there  wants  a  Cratavas. 

V  ,  - 

V. 

'  < 

By  Valerian,  druggifts  underhand  the 

root  of  the  large  Englifh  plant  of  that  name: 

its  fuperior  virtues  having,  in  a  great  mea- 

fure,  banidaed  the  other  kinds.  .  -  , 

This  is  a  common  wild  herb  :  it  grows 
on  heaths,  by  rivers,  and  in  woods  :  but  it 
does  not,  in  all  thefe  places,  poflefs  equally 
its  virtues. 

When  in  perfedtion,  it  is  of  the  aromatic 
kind  :  now  we  know  fuch  qualities  depend, 
in  a  great  meafure,  on  fun  and  air  ;  and  are 
impaired  always,  and  often  deftroyed  ut¬ 
terly,  by  fliade  and  water.  Therefore  the 
roots  of  Valerian  which  have  grown  upon 
dry  hills  and  fun-burnt  heaths,  poilefs  its 
virtues  in  the  highefl:  degree  ^  and  fuch  only 
fliould  be  ufed  in  medicine. 

Unluckily  the  plant. is  more  common  by 
waters  than  on  heaths ;  and  the  roots  are  in 
wet  places  larger  and  more  eafily  taken  up.- 
A  pound  of  thefe  is  brought  into  the  fhops 

.  .  for 
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for  every  dram  of  the  other:  andv  as  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  their  qualities,  the 
phyfician  is  difappointed  who  depends  on 
them. 

Not  only  the  virtues ;  but  the  ftature,  - 
colour,  and  whole  afpedl  of  the  plant  are' 
altered  by  this  watery  nourifhment :  and 
though  in  reality  thefe  are  only  varieties, 

-  occafioned  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature, 
by  the  different  foil ;  and  feen  in  other  herbs 
as  well  as  this ;  yet  they  are  fo  confiderable 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  that  Ray  and  others 
have  given  the  heath  or  mountain  Valerian, 
a  diftinct  place  in  their  catalogues  of  plants; 
accounting  it  a  really  different  fpecies  from 
that  growing  by  waters. 

In  woods  it  affumes  a  form  diftindl  from 
both  ;  and  properly  is  of  a  middle  kind  be¬ 
tween  them.  Its  virtues  are  alfo  of  a  middle 
degree  ;  inferior  to  the  heath,  and  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  water  Valerian, 

/  I  * 

The  excellence  of  the  firft  of  thefe  kinds 

is  fuch,  that  no  other  Ihould  be  ufed ;  and 

* 

there  is  enough  of  it  for  the  demand  :  fo  the 
gathering  the  wrong  kind  fhould  be  difcou- 
raged.  The  diftindtion  is  obvious,  as  will 
appear  by  the  fucceeding  characters  :  and  as 
the  term  wild  belongs  equally  to  the  wood 
and  water  kinds,  as  well  as  the  true,  per-' 
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haps  it  will  be  proper  to  diftingullh  that 
hereafter,  by  the  name  Heath  Valerian, 


'  As  all  the  three  are  in  reality  only  varie¬ 
ties,  or  different  ftates  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of,  plant,  one  general  defeription  will  ferve 
for  it,  in  all  thofe  ftates  ;  and  after  its  form 
and  charadlers  are  thus  imderftood,  it  will 
be  the  eafier  to  explain  the  particular  dif- 
tinftions  under  thofe  three  feveral  appear¬ 
ances. 


CHAP.  II. 

Defeription  of  the  Plant, 

♦ 

The  root  of  wild  Valerian  is  compofed 
of  many  long  fibres  ;  joined  to  a 
fmall  head.  The  ftalk  is  ereft,  round,  and 
hollow.  The  leaves  ftand  in  pairs ;  and 
each  is  compofed  alfo  of  many  pairs  of  fmall 
leaves  joined  to  a  long  rib,  with  an  odd  one 
at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
reddilli ;  and  they  ftand  in  large  tufts  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalk  and  branches.  Each  flower, 
as  in  the  other  Valerians,  is  formed  of  one 
piece ;  and  is  tubular  at  the  bafe,  fwelled 
out  on  one  fide  ;  and  cut -into  five  parts  at 
the  rim.  It  has  no  cup  j  and  it  is  followed-^, 
by  a  Angle  feed. 

This  is  the  form  and  figure  of  the  plants 
in  whatever  foil  or  fituation  it  grows :  but 

the 
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tlie  diftinflilons  of  the  heath  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  Valerian,  tho'  they  do  not  affeft  the  fpe- 
cific  character,  arc  fufficiently  '^firiking  and 
obvious,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  'thofe  who^ 
gather  the  root  for  medicine. 

The  True  Heath  Valerian  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  ilalk  is  of 
a  dufky  green,  and  lightly  hairy :  the  leaves 
are  fmaller  than  in  the  water  kind ;  and  the 
little  leaves  of  which  each  of  the  larger 
is  compofed,  are  narrower,  and  of  a  deeper 
green.  They  are  alfo  covered  with  fine  white 
hairs :  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  red;  and 
the  cl  lifters  of  them  are  fmaller.  The  feed 
is  fmaller,  and  harder  than  in  the  other.  ^ 

The  Water  Valerian  is  known  by  its 
taller  ftature,  and  more  fpecious  appearance. 
It  is  four  feet  high.  The  ftalk  is.  of  a  pale 
green,  and  thick ;  the  leaves  are  large, 
fmooth,  broad,  and  alfo  of  a  frefti  pale  green. 
The  flowers  are  paler  ;  but  larger,  and  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  other ;  and  the  feed 
is  larger  and  fofter. 

Th  is  is  the  diftindlion  of  the  plants  'when 
at  full  growth  :  but  as  the  beft  time  of  ga¬ 
thering  the  root  is  before  the  ftalk  rifes,  it 
is  necefiary  they  ftiould  be  known  afunder 
alfo  in  that  ftate. 


The 
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The  place  of  growth  is  indeed  fufficient 
lor  this  purpofe  :  for  no  one  would  go  to 
gather  the  root  by  a  river  fide,  when  he 
.has  been  told  the  Water  Valerian  is  of  lefs 
value  :i  but  that  thofe  who  have  not  op¬ 
portunities  of  taking  it  up  themfelves,  may 
have  feme  mark  by  which  to  know  it  ge¬ 
nuine,  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  many 
fuch  leaves  as  v/e  have  deferibed  on  the 
ftalk,  rife  alfo  immediately  from  the  root  3 
and  the  fame  diftindtion  is  preferved  in 
them :  thefe  in  the  Heath  Valerian,  are 
compofed  of  narrower  parts  ;  and  are  hairy 
and  duiky  in  colour;  thofe  of  the  Water 
Valerian,  are  bright,  fmooth,  and  pale. 


The  great  difdndlion  lies  in  the  root  itfelf. 
This  in  the  true  heath  kind,  is  of  a  fine  brown 
colour,  tending  to  olive;  and  confifts  of  long 
flender  fibres,  which  have  a  multitude  of 
fmallcr  threads  growing  from  their  fides  in 
the  manner  of  fiiort  curled  hairs. 

The  root  of  the  Water  Valerian,  is  of 
a  pale  brown  tending  to  yellow  ;  and  is 
compofed  of  thicker  and  more  naked 
fibres. 


The  root  of  the  Heath  V alerian  is  firm 
and  tough  ;  the  root  of  the  water  kind  is 
tender  and  mere  eafily  broken.  The  Heath 
Valerian  root  has  a  frefh  and  aromatic  feent. 


tog 
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together  with  afoetidnefs.  The  water  kind 
has  nothing  of  this  freflinefs  in  the  fcent, 
and  little  of  the  aromatic ;  but  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  heavy,  and  foetid  only. 

By  thefe  charadlers  and  diftindlions,  the 
two  plants  will  be  known  from  one  another; 
in  whatever  ftate  or  period  of  growth  :  and 
even  the  frelh  roots  when  they  are  brought 
in  without  any  part  of  the  plant.  But  as 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  concerned 
have  not  opportunities  of  feeing  the  root 
frefli,  it  will  be  effential  to  obferve  its  con¬ 
dition  at  the  druggifts. 

Thefe  are  fupplied  with  it  by  perfons 
who  want  knowledge ;  and  often  honefty  : 
there  is  therefore  no  dependance,  except 
upon  the  abfolute  form  of  the  root :  and 
the  diftinftion  in  this  article  is  the  more  ne- 
celfary ;  becaufe  the  plant  mufl  be  wild,  to 
have  its  virtue.  Garden  culture  debafes  it 
almoft  as  much  as  a  watery  nourifhment 
abroad  :  this  I  have  found  by  trial :  and 
where  a  drug  muft  be  received  from  fuch 
hands,  as  ufually  deal  in  this,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  its  ge¬ 
nuine  characters. 
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CHAP.  III. 


l^he  Hijiory  of  th^  Valeria?!  of  the  Druggijis, 


HE  Valerian  Root  fold  at  our  druggifts 


1  is  collected  by  a  particular  fet  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  kind  of  itinerant  medicine-mongers^ 
whom  (from  the  principal  article  in  which 
they  deal)  w^e  call  viper-catchers:  thefe 
people,  who  travel  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  fearch  of  thofe  animals,  col¬ 
lect  aUo  faiFron,  Valerian  roots,  and  fome 
few  other  articles* 

As  they  find  a  hundred  plants  of  the  Wa- 
'  ter  Valerian  for  one  of  the  heath  Or  wood 
kind,  that  is  the  root  many  of  them 
ufually  colledf :  if  the  other  falls  in  their 
way,  and  will  come  eafily  out  of  the  ground^ 
as  it  will  in  the  loofer  heath  foils  after  rains, 
they  mix  it  with  the  reft :  if  not,  they  let 
it  entirely  alone  :  fo  that  we  fometimes  meet, 
with  great  quantities  of  the  water  kind  onlyi 
and  fometimes  a  mixture  of  one  and  the 
other* 

The  firft  fhould  be  refufed  entirely,  and 
the  latter  carefully  picked.  Befides  this 
mixture,  they  put  in  alfo  the  roots  of  a  fmall 
Meadow  Valerian,  a  diftind:  fpecies  of  plant: 
and  fometimes  other  roots  lefs  pardonably. 


I  have 
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I  have  raifed  at  Bayfwater  a  plant  of  the 
fmooth  water  Crowfoot,  which  is  poilbnous^ 

from  a  root  fold  among  Wild  Valerian, 

/ 

Even  this  carelefs  and  dangerous  mixture 
is  not  all  the  difadvantage  we  fuffer  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  drug  from  fuch  hands.  The  time 
when  roots  have  their  full  virtue  is  before  they 
flioot  up  a  ftalk;  and  in  fuch  ftate  all  that  are 
intended  for  medicine  fhould  be  gathered : 
but  the  plant  is  moft  obvious  when  in 
flower ;  the  root  at  that  time  is  loofer  in 
the  ground,  and  the  ftalk  is  a  handle  by 
which  it  is  eafily  pulled  up. 

For  thefe  reafons  a  great  part  of  what  is 
brought  into  the  Ihops  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  ground  when  the  plant  was  in  flower ; 
and  is  therefore,  even  though  the  kind  were 
right,  unfit  for  ufe  in  medicine.  Of  all  thefe 
imperfedlions  the  druggifl:  fhould  beware, 
for  his  care  may  make  the  gatherers  honeft: 
if  he  is  negligent,  the  apothecary  fhould  re- 
fufe  to  take  fuch  as  is  bad  into  his  £hop : 
and  in  cafe  of  both  being  carelefs,  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  examine  the  root  himfelf,  ac- 
c:ording  to  the  following  charablers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Defcription  of  the  falfe  Valerian  Root, 

The  False,  or  Water  Valerian 
ROOT,  which  is  by.  much  the  mofh 
common;  when  dry,  is  brittle ^  and  of  a-  pale 
brown,  approaching  to  yellowijfj  ;  it  is  ,com- 
pofed  of  many  rounded  fibres,  often  entirely 
naked ;  or  at  the  heft  hung  with  a  very  few 
threads  :  and  at  the  head  where  thefe  fibres 
unite,  there  are  commonly  feen  the  remains 
of  the  bottom  of  a  Jialk ;  with  a  ’  hollow 
equal  to  that  of  a  goofe-quill.  Among  the 
true  fibres  of  the  root,  are  alfo  feeh  feveral 
long  and  thick  Jlrmgs  of  a  paler  colour  ; 
and  jointed  with  a  kind  of  dent  at  each 
joint.  Thefe  are  the  creeping  appendages 
of  the  root,  by  which  it  runs  under  the  fur- 
face  :  they  have  partly  the  nature  of  roots, 
partly  of  ftalks :  but  are  as  deftitute  of  vir¬ 
tue  as  fo  many  fiiraws.  When  the  real 
fibres  are  tafted,  they  are  a  little  acrid,  but 
faint',  and  a  foetid  fcent  is  perceived  while 
we  are  chewing  them.  If  they  are  broken, 
they  appear  hollow  in  the  midfi: ;  or  at  the 
beft  dark  and  blackijh.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
pith  of  the  root  is  confumed,  which  is  the 
common  ftate  of  it  after  the  plant  has 
flowered  ;  the  other  is  the  natural  condition 

of 
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of  the  root  In  watery  places ;  and  the  cer^^ 
tain  fign  of  its  wanting  flrength. 

The  fubftance  which  farrounds  the  pith 
in  the  Valerian  root,  contains  its  greateft 
-virtue.  This  is  the  Corona,  or  circle  of 
propagation  ^  :  it  is  fpungy  and  woody  in 
.the  Water  Valerian,  but  in  the  heath  kind, 
it  is  firm  and  oily.  It  contains  a  fubftance 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  gum-refin ; 
and  this  the  watery  nourifhment  cannot  fup- 
ply:  it  is  therefore  this  part  in  the  Water 
Valerian  is  fo  eafily  perifliable,  which  in  the 
jpther  is  permanent. 

CHAP.  V. 

Defcription  of  the  true  Heath  Valerian  Koot , 

r  y  HE^  TRUE  Heath  Valerian  Root  is 
^  compofed  of  longer  and  flenderer  fibres 
than  the  other ;  and  is  toughs  and  of  a  dujky 
hrown,  approaching  to.,  olive  colour :  the 
fibres  are  all  hung  with  numerous  threads : 
when  broken,  they  have  no  hollow  in  the 
centre,  nor  any  blackilh  circle  there,  but 
appear  full  and  bright ;  and  if  the  root  has 
been  gathered  in  perfection,  there  is  a  cir- 


^  See  Conftrudlion  of  Timber  by  the  Microfcope, 
octavo,  1 77 It 

cl^ 


cle  of  a  grcenifh  or  pale  hue  furrounding  tha 
pith.  This  is  the  Gorona  before  meBtion- 
cd,  and  contains  the  full  virtue  gf  the 

The  tafte  of  this  root  differs  from  the 
other  much  more  than  the  colour  or  form  : 
.it  is  highly  aromatic,  and  really  agreeable. 
It  is  not  without  the  foetid  hogOe  of  the 
other  j  but  the  aromatic  flavour  overcomes 
it. 

1 

This  is  the  root,  and  this  only,  which 
fhould  be  gathered  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  very  valuable  and  noble  medi¬ 
cine.  A  phylician  of  diftinguiflied  abili¬ 
ties,  one  of  the  cenfors  of  the  college,  has 
told  me,  that  in  a  late  fearch  they  found  this 
true  Valerian  Root  at  one,  and  only  one  jfhop 
in  London  :  the  powder  of  it  was  of  an 
olive  brown,  and  the  fceM  arothatic  and 
agreeable ;  at  other  places,  the  powder  was 
of  a  yelloWifli  brown,  and  the  fmell  offen-« 
five. 

This  true  kind  is  liable,  like  the  falfe,  to 
have  thofe  runners  mixed  among  the  real 
fibres,  and  they  fhould  be  feparated  :  it  alfo 
will  fliew  when  the  plant  has  been  in  ftalk 
at  the  time  of  its  being  gathered  j  and  in 
that  ftate  fhould  be  rejedled;  'Tis  only'  in 
pcrfedlion  when  it  is  preparing  for  fhooting 

up 
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Up  a  flalic :  and  whoever  w'ill  gather  It  at 
that  time,  will  find  one  inftance  that  this 
kingdom  can  afford  drugs  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  warmed:  climates. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Farther  T! rials  of  the  two  Roott. 

I 

The  Valerian  Root  is  fometimes  altered 
in  colour,  though  not  greatly,  from  the 
foulnefs  left  about  it  at  the  time  of  gather¬ 
ing  ;  or  from  the  ill  management  in  drying. 
In  this  cafe,  as  it  is  the  colour  that  firft 
ftrikes  the  eye>  if  the  judgment  be  perplexed 
in  that  article,  let  fome  of  the  root  be  put 
into  cold  water,  and  ftand  twenty- four  hours. 
This  never  fails  to  diftinguifh  the  Water 
plant  from  the  Heath  kind;  for  the  Water 
Valerian  root  becomes  yellower,  as  it’  fwells, 
and  the  other  more  of  the  olive  brown,  than 
it  was  while  dry. 

The  fcent  of  the  two  roots  will  alfo  dif- 
tinguifh  them  ;  if  they  have  not  lain  toge¬ 
ther  :  the  true  is  really  fragrant,  though 
with  a  mixture  of  the  foetid  kind ;  the  other 
abfolutely  ftinks ;  and  has  fcarce  any  thing 
of  an  aromatic  fcent  mixed  with  this  ill 
favour. 

Cats,  who  have  much  more  diftinguifliing 

B  -  organs 
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organs  of  fmell  than  we,  plainly  perceive, 
and  fhew  this.  There  are  certain  fcentS' 
which  afFed:  them,  and  they  are  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  fcBtid  kind  5  though  not  with¬ 
out  exception  :  they  will  bufy  themfelves 
extremely  about  the  Water  Valerian  roots 
•  but  fhew  little  regard  to  the  other. 

•  •  * 

CHAP.  VII. 

-  * 

:  '  Of  gathering  the  Ro^\ 

% 

SUCH  are  the  charaders  by  which  the 
true  Heath  Valerian  Root  is  to  be  known 
froni  the  falfe  kind,  ufualiy  fold  under  its 
names  and  when  a  parcel  of  this  is  found 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  people  who  deal  in  it, 
before  it  is  ufed,  it  fliould  be  picked,,  and , 
cleanfed  :  thofe  roots  which  fliew  they  have 
borne  a  ftalk,  are  to  be  rejedled,  and  tKe 
runners,  or  jointed  and  light  firings,  muft 
be  picked  away  from  the  true*  fibres.  Thus 
the  druggift  will  be  fure  he  fells  what  the 
dodor  preferibes  :  but  there  ftill  remains  a 
doubt  about  its  value.  The  high  flavour  of 
the  Valerian  root  is  loft  in  long  keeping;  and 
when  that  is  gone,  the  virtue  is  in  great  part 
loft  with  it. 

This  root  fhould  never  be  ufed  when  it 
more  than  one  year  old  from  gathering ;  and 
th©  feller's  word  is  not  to  be  taken  on  this 
:  account i 
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'  account ;  for  he  is  always  interefted  to  cull 
■  the  old  new. 

Under  thefe  difad  vantages,  to  which  the 
purchafe  of  Valerian  is  fubjedted  on  all 
hands,  nothing  can  be  fo  rational  as  tlie  pa¬ 
tient’s  gathering  it  for  himfelf.  Where  he' 
has  the  convenience  of  doing  this,  let  it  not 
be  omitted ;  and  where  that  is  wantiiig,  let 
him  guide  himfelf  by  the  fame  rules  in  the 
purchafe,  that  lic  would  obferve  in  the  coU 
lediing  it.  ^  , 

• 

•  Let  him  buy  It  only  frefh  ;  only  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  only  in  its  per-» 
fed:  ftate  and  condition  :  this  he  will  know 
by  the  following  rules. 

•  Roots  are  in  their  full  vigour,  and  poffefs 
their  virtues  in  greateft  perfedion,  when  they 
are  ready  for  fhooting  up  a  ftalk ;  but  have 
not  yet  made  the  effort.  Till  this  time  they 
are  imperfed,  becaufe  they  have  not  obtained 
their  full  maturity ;  and  dfter  this  they  are 
fxhaufted,. 

The  ultimate  end  of  nature  in  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  the  formation  of  the  feeds  : 
when  thefe  are  perfeded,  the  root  is  no 
longer  ufeful ;  and  it  becomes  a  ftick  :  even 
while  the  ftalk  is  in  its  growth,  the  ricli 
juices  are  fent  up  fo  faft  to  it,  that  the  root  U 
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drained  in  great  part  of  them.  Therefore^ 
neither  when  the  plant  is  in.  flower,  nor 
when  it  is  about  to  flower,  fliould  its  root 
be  gathered  for  medicinal  purpofes.  While 
it  has  only  the  radical  leaves  it  may :  but 
the  befl:  time  of  all  is  juft  when  the  bud  of 
the  fl:alk,is  forming. 

The  growth-  of  the  Valerian  is  this :  In 
July  it  flov/ers ;  in  Augufl:  the  feeds  are  ripe^ 
and  the  winds  carrying  them  off,  they  flrike 
root,  when  they  fall  upon  a  favourable 
ground.  The  rains  of  autumn  favour  this^ 
and  a  fmall  clufler  of  leaves  is  foon  formed ; 
and  thefe,  with  the  root,  continue  growing 
till  the  feverefl:  frofts  ;  or,  in  mild  winters, 
through  the  whole  feafon.... 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  feeds  fall,  thofe 
runners  before-mentioned,  rifing  from  the 
head  of  the  old  roots,  fpread  themfelves  juft 
under  the  furface,  or  fometimes  upon  it ;  and 
taking  root  at  their  ends,  they  alfo  form  new 
plants :  each  fliodting  up  a  clufter  of  leaves, 
and  fending  fibres  into  the  earth,  jufl:  as  the 
Teedlings. 

» 

Among  the  dried  roots  we  buy  at  the 
druggifls,  fome  are  large  and  light ;  others* 
fmall  and  more  firm:  the  large  ones  are' 
often  fuch  as  have  been  pulled  up  by  the* 
ftalk,  at,  or  after  the  time  of  flowering,  in 

.  .  ■'  Juhf 
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July  or  Auguft,  which  are  therefore  in'  a 
great  degree  exhaufted.  The  fmall  ones  are 
the  roots  of  feedling  plants,  and  of  thofe 
propagated  by  the  runners,  which  have  been 
taken  up  late  in  au-tumn,  or  early  in  fpring; 
and  having  been  but  in  their  earlieft  ftate  of 
growth,  have  not  their  full  virtues. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  Angle  roots 
brought  to  fale ;  and  in  the  clufters  of  them, 
there  is  the  greateft  uncertainty,  the  larger 
part  being  exhaufted,  and  often  rotten ;  and  the 
reft  imperfedl. 

This  excludes  the  greateft  part  of  the  year 
from  the  time  of  the  gathering  of  Valerian 
root.  The  true  feafon  is  the  middle,  or  end  of 
May,  and  the  beginning  of  June :  and  the 
fineft  roots  are  thofe  of  feedling  plants. 

Thefe  are  known  by  ftanding  fingle ;  thofe 
from  the  runners  being  always  near  the  old 
roots. 

i 

• 

Thefe  feedlings  have  had  the  autumn  and 
I  winter  for  taking  their  firft  growth,  and 
cftablifhing  thcmfelves  in  the  ground ;  the 
warmth  and  moifture  of  fpring  have  given 
'  them  their  full  bignefs  ;  and  toward  the  end 
of  May,  the  rudiment  is  formed,  which  is 
to  ftioot  up  into  a  ftalk  :  the  root  is  now 
full  of  its  richeft  juice.  This  is  the  proper 
feafon  for  gathering  it;  and  the  common 
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rules  in  tliefe  cafes,  which  dired;  autumn  and 
fpringj  are  equally  wrong.  Every  laft  year's 
plant  of  Valerian  will  flower  in  July,  and 
th  erefore  will  be  exhaufted  in  autumn  ;  and 
the  fpring  plants  are  too  fmall  and  imperfe^ 
for  fervice* 

Therefore  the  laft  ten  days  in  May,  and 
the  firft  fifteen  of  June,  are  the  proper  time  : 
this  is  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  and  it 
is  fufficient :  the  root  fhould  not  be  taken 
up  at  any  other  time ;  and  thofe  who  buy 
ftiould  never  receive  it  in  any  ftate  but  frefhi 
nor  at  any  feafon  except  this. 

In  the  fyftem  of  vegetation,  this  is  ah  Uni- 
verfal  truth  :  the  root  which  has  produced  a 
ftalk,  and  ripened  flowers  ahd  feeds,  becomes 
an  abfolute  chip  \  and  has  neither  medicinal 
qualities  nor  any  other  value.  In  the  bul¬ 
bous  kinds  it  decays  vifiblyj  and  inthe  fibrous 
it  has  the  fame  fate,  though  lefs  obferved. 
The  carrot  which  has  run  to  feed,  is  a  hard, 
infipid  ftick  5  and  in  the  potatoe,  though 
frefh  roots  are  produced  abundantly,  that 
which  was  put  into  the  ground  in  fpring,  and 
which  has  borne  the  fummer  ftalk,  is  ufelefs. 

The  gardener  thinks  he  takes  up  in  July 
the  fame  bulb  of  the  tulip,  which  he  planted 
in  November ;  but  he  deceives  himfelf :  that 
which  he  olants  in  autumn  furniihes  the 

flower 
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flower  in  the  Succeeding -fummerj  and  as  it 
feeds  the  ftalk,  decays.  Another  bulb  is 
formed  during  this  time ;  which  contains 
the  rudiment  of  the  next  year’s  flower :  this 
cncreafes  as  the  other  decays ;  and  having 
attained  its  full  growth  by  the  middle  of 
i  Summer,  the  gardener  takes  it  up ;  and  fup- 
pofes  it  the  fame  he  planted. 

What  we  call  a  bulbous  root  is  no  mor® 
than  a  covering  of  the  rudiment  of  the  plant; 
as  the  bud  upon  a  tree :  and  the  coats  of  the 
bulb,  like  the  films  which  compofe  the 
bud,  when  they  have  performed  their  office, 
decay,  and  are  renewed  no  more. 

j 

The  rudiment  of  the  Valerian  plant  is  ^ 
bud  in  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  root, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  other  two ;  and 
the  root  itfelf  has  the  fame  fate.  It  naturally 
periflies  when  the  plant  has  perfected  its 
'feeds  ;•  and  others  are  formed  round  about 
it,  which  Supply  its  place,  and  multiply  the 
•plant. 

All  this  is  tranfadled  by  nature  in  the 
bofom  of  the  earth  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
roots  are  never  taken  up  by  the  judicious  : 
therefore  it  is  little  feen  :  but  it  is  the  abfo- 
lute  courfe  of  nature.  TheolF-fets  of  bulbs; 
and  the  encreafed  parts  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  the  gardener  Separates  at  autumn  ; 
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are  all  fprmed  in  this  manner  :  containing 
the  rudiments  of  new  plants,  and  fupplying 
the  place  of  the  old  roots^  which  decayed  in 
flowering. 

„  It  is  neceiTary  fo  much  ihould  be  known, 
to  direft  us  in  the  proper  gathering  of  medi- 
‘  cinal  roots  ;  and  thus  the  philofophy  of 
plants  ferves  the  purpofes  of  medicine, 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Mamer  of  curing  Valerian  Root, 

The  Root  being  gathered  in  perfect 
tion,  the  next  care  is  to  cure  it.  Ma-^ 
ny  have  thought  it  had  mod:  virtue  freih^  but 
though  very  fine  in  that  ftate ;  it  is  finer  by 
far  when  new  dried  in  a  proper  rnanner. 

The  curing  of  medicinal  roots,  is  a  fubjed: 
we  do  not  rightly  manage  in  England.  The 
Ginfeng  of  tfle  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  Salep  of 
the  Turks,  are  inftances  that  they  have  an 
art,  in  general  unknown  to  us  :  we  cannot 
preferve  any  root  as  they  do  Ginfeng ;  and 
with  regard  to  Salep,  the  root  pf  our  own 
Orchis,  would 'perfedly  anfwpr  its  purpofe, 
if  we  had  the  fame  method  of  preparing  it. 
This  is  not  indeed  fo  difficult  as  may  ffie 
thought,  but  it  would  be  wandering  froqi 

the 
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■the  prefen t  purpofe,  to  fpeak  farther  of  It 
here. 


When  the  Valerian  roots  are  gathered,  let 
the  dirt  be  fhook  from  among  them ;  but  not 
by  ftrikingthem  againft  hard  fubftances.  It 
will  fhake  out  with  little  violence ;  and  they 
muft  neither  be  bruifed  nor  walhed. 

Let  the  leaves  and  runners  be  cut  off  clean, 
without  wounding  the  head  of  the  root ;  and 
lay  the  whole  parcel  in  a  heap  in  an  airy 
place,  where  the  fun  does  not  come  :  cover 
them  with  a  blanket,  and  leave  them  thus 
four  days :  then  ftring  them  up  on  long 
threads,  at  ten  inches  diftance  root  from 
root,  and  hang  thefe  threads  acrofs  an  airy 
room,  where  the  fun  does  not  fhine. 

When  they  are  perfectly  dry,,  fhake  off 
the  reft  of  the  dirt,  which  remained 
about  jthem  in  the  firft  clearing,  and  put 
them  up  in  boxes  ;  preffing  them  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  and  covering  them  carefully. 


Thofewho  are  unaccuftomedto  the  thought 
of  laying  the  frefh  root  in  heaps,  before  it  is 
hung  up  to  dry,  may  be  reminded  of  the  cuf- 
tom  in  regard  to  fruits ;  whether  they  be  in- 
.  tended  for  keeping,  or  for  wine.  Thofe 
who  underftand  their  management,  always 
give  them  a  fweating  of  this  kind ;  for 
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lieightenlng  their  flavour,  and  improving 
their  natural  qualities. 

.  \  . 

«• 

The^intelligent  gardener  lays  his  pears  in 
a  heap,  and  covers  them  thus  with  flannel, 
before  he  fpreads  them  to  preferve  for  win*^ 
ter^  In  the  cyder  countries,  apples  are 
treated  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  before 
preffing  ;  and  in  the  wine  countries,  grapes  .r 

.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  a  flight  fermentation  is 
brought  on  by  the  warmth  of  the  fubftandes ; 
and  their  flavour  and  virtues  are  exalted  and 
improved.  I  don’t  know  that  the  fame 
pradtice  has  been  applied  to  roots  before  ^ 
but  the  effedt  is  fimilar  i  and  thofe  who  have 
not  been  accuftomed  to  ^Valerian  otherwife 
than  as  feen  in  the  {hops,  would  fcarce  fup- 
pofe  the  root  they  prepared  to  be  the  fame 
medicine :  it  is  highly  aromatic,  quick,  and 
pungent  on  the  tongue  ^  and  the  peculiar 
flavour  in  it,  which  we  call  foetid,  fcarce 
deferves  fo  coarfe  a  name. 

' '  '  -V.  r  ■ 

That  the  root  of  Heath  Valerian  in  this 
ftate  polTeflfes  all  the  virtues  which  have  been 
aferibed  to  it,  there  is  no  doubt:  whether  it 
be  taken -as  tea,  or  in  powder:  and  the 
tindlure  of  it  is  a  fovereign  medicine  in  all 
the  worfl:  nervous  diforders.  From  experi¬ 
ence,  I  can  alfo  affirm,  that  it  exceeds  all 
the  Remedies  commonly  ufed  againfl:  that 

word 
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Worft  of  head-achs,  which  arlfes  from  at-» 
tention* 

The  moft  agreeable  method  of  taking  it  is 
in  the  form  of  tea ;  an  infufion  of  the  root 
in  boiling  water,  made  ftronger  or  weaker 
as  the  occahon  requires,  is  not  unpleafant  5 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  and  fugar 
may  be  allowed,  as  in  common  tea,  to  dif- 
guife  the  flavour.  Thus  it  is  a  great  medi-^ 
cine  againfl:  drooping,  faintnefs,  vain  terrors, 
idle  apprehenfions,  and  caufelefs  melancholy. 

'  It  will  be  beft  to  take  the  dofe  at  once,  not 
cup  by  cup,  as  tea  5  which  is  drank  merely 
for  pleafure :  and  in  order  to  give  more 
ftrength  to  the  infuflon,  where  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  method  fhould  be  by  adding  to 
the  quantity  of  the  root  5  not  by  letting  it 
ftand  longer  :  a  common  proportion  may  be 
this;  chop  to  pieces  with  fciflars  half  a  dram 
of  the  dry'd  root ;  pour  upon  it  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  cover  it  up  ;  and  when, 
the  liquor  is  near  cold,  pour  it  off  clear,  and 
fweeten  it  with  fine  fugar,  adding  the  milk 
in  moderate  quantity.  This  may  be  drank 
every  morning,  fo  long  as  the  occafion  conti¬ 
nues  ;  and  in  cafes  not  too  obflinate,  or  per¬ 
plexed  with  other  fymptoms,  great  good 
may  be  expected  from  it  without  further 
hdp.  Twenty  grains  of  a  powder  of  the 

fame 
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izmt  rdot  give  infinite  relief  in  the  WorfI 
iiyfteric  complaints ;  but  the  greateit  virtue 
is  in  the  tinfture'^. 

-  -  '-  »•  f  ■  ■ 

f 

With  regard  to  the  roots  fold  by  the  drug^ 
gifts,  they  difter  alfo  extremely  in  colour, 
tafte,  fmell,  and  qualities,  as  they  have  been 
gathered  in  more  or  lefs  favourable  fitua- 
tions,  and  foils:  the  whole  , difference  be¬ 
tween  the  falfe  and  the  true  root,  is  indeed  that 
the  one  has  grown  in  a  barren  and  dry  foil, 
and  the  other  in  a  wet  and  muddy  one ; 
and  in  confequence  there  are  as  many  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence  or  defed:  in  the  drug, 
as  there  are  of  foils  between  thofe  two. 

The  plant  that  will  grow  in  each  of  thefe 
extremes,  will  certainly  live  in  any  foil  of 
an  intermediate  kind ;  and  the  druggift  will 
always  find  the  roots  offered  to  him  by  the 
colledors  to  be  of  various  nature ;  according 
to  the  places  whence  they  are  brought. 

*  A  gentleman  of  49,  a  clergyman,  found  all  at  once  a 
loathing  of  life;  and  a  hatred  of  every  thing.  He  provided 
a  curate 5  himfelf  Wandered  about  the  fields,  or  was  locked 
up  in  his  lludy  :  he  grew  morofe,  refufed  to  fpeak,  fhunned 
his  wife  and  children  ;  and  could  fcarce  be  prevailed  upon  to 
„eat.  Anxiety  and  rellleffnefs  of  mind  poffeffed  him;  he 
trembled  ;  and  ore  fide  was  lefs  alive  than  the  other,  : 
he  would  often  fhed  abundance  of  tears,  fix  his  eyes  on  va¬ 
cancy;  and  fay,  nothing  but  death  was  defirable  :  wind  op- 
prefied  him  in  a  violent  degree,  and  he  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  fleep.  In  this  miferable  fiate  he  was  half  compelled  to 
enter  upon  a  courfe  of  Valerian  tindlure,  he  grew  lefs  averfe 
as  he  became  ufed  to  it.  He  continued  it  from  November 
1770,  to  June  1771  ;  and  he  is  well. 
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There  are  many  parts  of  England,  where 
the  true  kind  is  to  be  had  in  plenty.  On 
the  great  heath  called  Hind-Head,  in  the 
road  to  Portfmouth,  I  have  feen  a  vaft  deal 
of  it ;  and  Ray  names  it  upon  fufficient 
authority  near  Afhwood,  by  the  Buxton- 
well,  in  Derbylhire  ;  at  Parnham,  between 
Brindale  andOrford,  in  Suffolk  5  and  on  Ilford 
Common. 

The  principal  places  whence  the  roots  are  ' 
now  brought  are  four  ;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge,  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  Oxford,  and  the  near  part  of  Kent. 

The  Cambridge  and  Kentifh  Valerian  ge¬ 
nerally  have  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  ;  for 
they  pull  up  fome  from  the  heaths  and  high 
grounds,  which  they  mix  among  the  Water 
kind:  what  I  have  feen  from. about  Oxford, 
has  more  of  the  Water  Valerian  :  from  the 
foreft  of  Dean  comes  the  pureft,  and  the 
beft  we  have  :  but  this,  like  the  reft,  though 
the  kind  be  better,  is  commonly  take,n  up  at 
a  wrong  feafon.  - 

'Tis  faid  none  is  imported  :  but  I  have 
found  among  it  fome  of  a  kind  differing  in 
the  colour  from  almoft  any  of  the  Englifh' 
forts ;  and  alfo  the  tuberous  white  roots  of 
the  nardus  montana  radice  ollvari,  which  is  a 
Valerian,  not  native  of  this  kingdorn:  there-^ 

fore 
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fore  thofe  parcels  of  the  drug  probably  *came 
from  France,  and  could  not  but  be  worfe 
for  the  keeping* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the 
World  produces  this  drug  in  greater  perfedlion 
than  our  own  country,  provided  the  foil  and 
fituation  be  good  wherein  it  grows* 

That  thefe  articles,  foil,  and  fituation, 
can  make  fo  confiderable  a  difference  in  the 
virtues  of  plants,  appears  from  various  in- 
ftances  in  nature  i  and  from  the  effedls  of 
culture.  Lavender,  and  the  other  aromatic 
herbs,  are  much  fweeter,  and  fuller  of 
virtues,  in  thofe  kingdoms  where  they  grow 
wild,  than  with  us  who  raife  them  only  in 
gardens ;  and  many  herbs  which  we  have 
wild  in  common  with  the'  fouth  of  France, 
are  yet  greatly  fuperior  in  their  qualities 
there, 

V  . 

^  ' 

,  Culture  renders  the  common  garden-^anta 
larger  and  more  fuceulent  ^  but  it  takes  off . 
their  tafte  and  qualities ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  Heath  and  Water  Valerian  is 
,  very  like  that  of  a  wild  and  garden  herb; 
the  fituation  in  the  muddy  bank  of  a  ditch^ 
giving  abundant  moifture  and  nourilhment* 

We  fee,  almoft  without  exception,  that 
the  fame  plant  i$  more  richly  flavoured  when 

it 
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it  grows  In  a  dry  foil,  and  more  Infipid 
when  in  wet :  and  we  find  the  higheft  aro¬ 
matics,  in  general,  are  natives  of  dry  and 
warm  lands. 

Indeed,  to  know  the  effeft  of  abundant 
moifiure  and  rich  earth,  we  need  not  look 
farther  than  the  common  lettuce.  In  the 
wild  flate,  wherein  it  lives  on  dry  parched 
and  barren  ground,  its  juice  is  acrid  and  bit¬ 
ter,  and  its  virtue  highly  narcotic ;  fo  much 
as  to  have  obtained  it  the  name  of  poifon- 
ous :  in  gardens,  where  it  has  rich  earth,  and 
abundant  moifture,  it  becomes  mild,  plea- 
fant,  and  innocent.  Nor -does  the  form 
•differ  lefs.  When  wild,  the  ftalk  is  woody, 
and  the  leaves  are^  prickly :  when  cultivated, 
the  Item  is  tender,  and  the  leaves  are  unr 
armed.  So  the  auftere  crab  of  the  common, 
becomes  the  mellow  apple  of  the  orchard  5 
and  the  bitter  almond,  fweet. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame,  in  all  thefe  inftances. 
The  virtues  or  the  qualities  of  the  herb,  root, 
or  fruit,  depend  upon  the  natural  and  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  juices  elaborated,  undifturb- 
ed  in  the  veffels,  and  well  concodted  by  the 
fun  :  this  gives  the  tafte,  fcent,  flavour,  an4 
medicinal- qualities.  When  nature  throws 
its  feeds  in  a  rich  wet  foil ;  or  human  induf- 
try  removes  them  to  the  garden ;  the  cha- 
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rafter  of  the  plant  is  altered  ^  the  effecfliv"^ 
particles  are  debafed,  or  drowned  among  the 
additional  quantity  of  juice  j  and  the  whole 
becomes  in  the  end  taftelefs,  fcentlefs,  ineffi¬ 
cacious,  and  inlipid. 

Onthefe  principles  the  culture  of  the  Va¬ 
lerian  root  in  gardens  muft  never  be  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  in  its  wild  Hate,,  fo  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  feafon 
of  the  year,  that  it  is  happy  the  charafters 
of  excellence  and  imperfection  are  marked 
fo  llrongly  on  the  root  itfelf.  Thofe  who 
negleft  to  obferve  them,  will  be  difappointed 
in  their  expeftations  from  this  drug,  though 
in  reality  it  poffelTes  all  the  virtue  that  has 
been  afcribed  to  it ;  and  deferves  more  com¬ 
mendation  than  has  been  given  it,  even  by 
its  warmell  advocates. 
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